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A few serious queries and observations, addressed 
to the high professors of religion in this day. 
By Jonn Spatpina.* 


WHAT IS A TRUE CHRISTIAN * 

Is it one who assents to and believes certain 
facts, as recorded in holy writ, and forms certain 
principles and opinions thereupon ; producing 
perhaps a partial reformation, an abstaining 
from the grosser pollutions of sin, but denying 
the possibility of a total cleansing and freedom 
from sin, inthis world? Orisit one who knows, 
not in word only, but in deed and in truth, a 
death unto sin, anda new birth unto righteous- 
ness ; a being born again, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of man, but of God? 
“For,” says our blessed Lord, “except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” A man may know with Nicodemus, and 
confess, that Christ is a teacher sent from God ; 
he may be able to talk much about the doctrines 
of the gospel, and fancy himself secure by impu- 
tation, but what has this to do with the new 
birth so essentially necessary? What can all 
his wisdom and understanding teach him. Nay, 
he cannot come into the new birth till all is 
parted with. The very nature of the thing im- 
plies a beginning again, a life as different from 


his former, as light from darkness. ‘“ Ye were 
sometimes darkness,” says Paul, “ but now are 
ye light in the Lord.” Now he who knows this 


new birth, not a change of opinion, not a com- 
prehending the truths of the gospel in his under- 
standing, or “joining this or that society, but who 
knows the thing itself; not the name, nor the 
imaginations concerning it, but the nature, the 
life, the essence; will such a man be like what 
he was before ? 


The forerunner of our Lord expressly told his 
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hearers, when preparing them for the gospel dis- 
pensation, “‘ The axe is laid to the root of the 
trees, and every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” What 
tree and what root is there meant? Is it out- 
ward or inward? Who can answer that, but he 
who hath felt the axe, and the destruction, in a 
measure, of the corrupt tree? “ His fan is in 
his hand,” he adds, ‘and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor ;” mark, “thoroughly.” What 
will remain then? Qh! that professors were 
concerned to know, and willing to part with, all 
that stands in the way, that they may know in- 
deed what it is to be thoroughly purged, instead 
of denying the possibility offit: for it is a dread- 
ful thing to oppose or deny the power of Christ. 
Christ said, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart ;” 
but modern Christians, as they would be thought, 
say, there is no purity of heart, but it is and 
must remain deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked. Again it is said, “ who brings 
a clean thing out of an unclean?” That the 
heart is naturally unclean is allowed, but 
hath not the Lord promised to cleanse his 
people from all their uncleanness? Mark, all. 
What uncleanness will then remain? Some at- 
tempt to excuse themselves by what Paul once 
experienced ; “The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ;” a law in 
the members warring against the law of the 
mind. That Paul once felt so, is allowed, but 
did he not afterwards say, “There is no condem- 
nation to them that are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh but after the spirit ?”’ 
and did he not say, The law of the spirit of life 
had made him free from the law of sin; and how 
could they who were dead unto sin live any long- 
er therein?* Doth he not again say, “I am 
dead with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, 
(not natural sinful self,) but Christ liveth in 
me?” ‘J will dwell in them, and walk in 
them,” saith the Lord. Will the Lord dwell in 
an unholy place? As soon would the light 
dwell with darkness, Satan can indeed trans- 
form himself into an angel of light; yea, he, 
“as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God.” The imagining part 
in man is sure to be deceived, and worship 
the appearance instead of the reality, for the 
world by wisdom—man by his natural or human- 
ly acquired abilities, knew not, nor ever can 
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know God. “If any man,” says Paul, “ will be 
wise, let him first become a fool,” that his old 
eye may be closed, and the new eye, which 
alone can discern the things of God, may be 
opened. 

Again, Christ saith, “Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” But 
modern Christians, as they cal! themselves, say 
there is no such thing as perfection. Oh ! that 
they would consider whom they oppose by so 
saying. 

Doth not Paul desire those he was writing to, 
to cleanse themselves from all filthiness of fleah 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of the 
Lord ; and pray that others may be perfect and 
complete in all the will of God? What does 
such plain express language mean? Qh! the 
subtilty of that serpent, who can reason and 
argue away the true meaning ; and Oh! the la- 
mentable estate of those that are so deceived by 
him, who are sitting down at ease, with the vain 
imagination that what Christ hath done, as they 
suppose, for them, will be sufficient; without 
experiencing the work in them; who having 
eyes, see not, and ears, hear not, in the true 
spiritual sense. 

Again, Christ saith, “‘ Swear not at all;” but 
modern Christians say, we may swear in some 
cases. We will reason about Christ’s words, 
and judge ourselves what they mean; how far 
they are to be obeyed or not. Though James 
says, “Above all things, my brethren, swear 
not,” yet ye say, we may swear such and such 
oaths. © poor Christendom, how is thy gold 
become dim ! 

Again, Christ saith, ‘“‘ whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be my 
disciple ;” but now Christians can keep all ; their 
own wisdom, their own wills, the favour of the 
world, its riches and friendships, its fashions 
and customs; though our Lord saith, ““ Who- 
ever is the friend of the world, is the enemy of 
God ;”’ and Paul says, “If I yet please men, I 
am not the servant of Christ.” —Friends’ Library. 





Account of Toomas Smitn, of Thirsk, England, 
who died 6 mo. 1st, 1851, aged 52 years. 


It was his privilege to be made sensible, in 
very early life, of the contriting visitations of 
Divine grace, one striking instance of which, in 
his sixth year, was never effaced from his memory ; 
so that of him we believe it may truly be said, 
“he feared the Lord from his youth,” and was 
preserved and protected through many trials 
and difficulties which occurred during his boy- 
hood, and before attaining his seventeenth vear ; 
and that maintaining his integrity, he was a 
striking example in a large family of brothers 
and sisters, of whom he was the eldest. 

In his nineteenth year a responsible part of 
the management of his father’s business devolved 
upon him, and his exertions and upright dealings 


appeared to be remarkably attended with the 
Divine blessing. 

In his twenty-first year he commenced a diary, 
and under the date 12th mo., 14th, 1822, we 
have the following remark in reference to it ;— 
“ [ have been diseouraged, from a fear that Lam 
not sufficiently walking under the direction 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit, to keep a diary 
of spiritual experiences, and that I might per- 
haps be noting down feelings which had not 
their source ina right spring. The enemy of 
souls has many ways of attacking and prevailing, 
and it may be that his snare lies underneath, in 
attempting a record which may gratify self, but 
not answer the end intended, viz., humility of 
mind, by observing and recording how frequent- 
ly we fall short of performing the duty required 
at our hands, and humble thankfulness for fa- 
vours conferred on us, poor unworthy and sinful 
creatures ; but whether I keep such an account 
or not, I sincerely desire that it miay please my 
heavenly Father to more and more, visit my 
poor soul with the overshadowing wing of his 
presence, or if he see it meet, to bring over it 
the rod of correction and of judgment, that the 
transgressing nature in me may be brought under 
dominion, and my spirit, by the renewings of 
the Holy Ghost, be purified and prepared for a 
place of eternal rest with him and the Lamb for 
evermore.” 

From his diary we extract the following :— 

“Tt is of importance to be endeavouring to 
avoid giving offence either in word or deed ; it is 
only as we are feeling after, and dwelling, in the 
sense of the divine presence, that preservation 
can be witnessed. Oh, my soul! dwell in a 
sense of thy own nothingness, and that without 
help from above, thou canst do no good thing.” 

7th mo. 14th, 1825. “TI have now for ten 
years, at least, been what is termed religiously 
inclined ; it is eleven years, or thereabout, since I 
felt the sting of conviction; it is a long time! 
and I ought to have profited more than I have 
done, had I been faithful and obedient ; but alas, 
how many times have I acted contrary to what I 
knew tobe right! He who reigns above, knows 
only. I have, certainly, for two or three years, 
or perhaps more, been more earnestly engaged, 
and [ have at times hoped that I was in the 
right way, and have felt, as I apprehended, a 
little of that peace that passeth the understand- 
ing of men; but I more frequently experience 
deadness and indifference, and feel ready to be 
exalted with every little occurrence. And al- 
though I feel that it tends to draw my mind 
away from the precious feeling which I most 
wish for, yet the approbation of man does not 
feel to have lost all its influence. My great wish 
and concern is, the salvation of my soul, and 
knowing that 1 cannot, of myself, do anything 
towards this desirable end, I wish to feel the re- 
generating influence of the Holy Spirit, which 
the apostle saith hath through Christ been 
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plentifully poured forth upon us. It is only as 
thou seekest, Oh, my soul! that thou canst ex- 
perience this. Now, art thou sufficiently in 
earnest? Art thou disposed to prefer this be- 
fore every other enjoyment? It is the gift of 
God, therefore wait in all teachableness of mind 
for its visitations. And oh! heavenly Father, 
be pleased to deliver me from every thing that 
hinders my serving thee in singleness of heart ; 
humble every thin 
thee, the only true 
thou hast sent.” 

2nd mo. 18th, 1826. “TI trust I may say 
that a desire for a continual religious growth, 
and for a perfect reduction of all selfish feeling, 
is generally the uppermost in my mind, that I 
may singly attend to that word of grace which 
is able to build me up. The difficulties of my 
situation are various, but the power for our re- 
demption is powerful, and sufficient to deliver. 
Look not then, oh, my soul ! at outward difficul- 
ties, at inward barrenness, or at the tossing of a 
roving mind, but singly sink down into a patient 
waiting for the arising of the precious life, inthe 
feeling of which thou mayest be strengthened, 
and take courage to follow on in the path of 
simple obedience.” 

Ist mo. 5th, 1827. “The declaration; ‘1 
know thy works,’ repeated to each of the seven 
eastern churches, has felt instructive to me. 
The Great Head yet knows our works ; nothing 
is hid from his view. His mercy is exemplified 
in the declaration, ‘I gave her space to repent ;’ 
my heart has craved that all in me, in conduct, 
in conversation, in thought, and in deed, that 
the Lord has a controversy with, might be fully 
known to me, that space given me, I might not 
fail to accept of the proffered mercy. Oh, Lord, 
give me an ear to hear, an eye to see, a heart to 
believe thy word, that so I may really become 
thine. My heart feels thankful in the belief 
that in some degree I do know thee, and have 
tasted of thy mercy, sweetness, and power, but 
oh, heavenly Father ! increase this knowledge in 
me, that I may become altogether and entirely 
thine.” 

12th mo. Ist, 1827. In reference to his ap- 
pointment to the station of overseer, he writes :— 
“The prospect of the duties of such a situation 
has appeared very weighty ; I have in sincerity 
desired that if I do accept of it, I may not be a 
busy meddler, nor yet a negligent servant, but 
walking in the fear of the Lord, may be enabled 
not only to admonish those who are going astray, 
but also to provoke to love and to good works.” 

Ist mo. 8rd, 1828. “In beginning this new 
year, I have desired that it may prove to me a 
year of growth in grace, that I may deepen in 
the root, and in deep humility of soul be made 
fully willing to take up the cross in every thing 
the Lord requires. The way of the cross is in- 
deed a narrow and straight path, but without the 
cross there is no crown! I have thought, if we 


that exalts itself against 
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were enough sensible of the Lord’s goodness 
and design in visiting us, which is to prepare us 
and make us meet to live with him for ever, we 
should surely need no inducement but pure love 
to a. obedience to him, for truly he is worthy 
to be feared and obeyed. Sink down more and 
more, oh my soul! that thou mayest witness a 
holy communion with Him,—that thou mayest 
know thy life to be hid with Christ in God,— 
that, henceforth, the life which thou livest, may 
be by the faith of the Son of God.” 

12th mo. 31st, 1828. =“ Since I last wrote 
in this book, I have been more than usually 
tried with doubts and fears, and reasonings on 
several important Christian doctrines. At times, 
however, I have been favoured to feel them dissi- 
pated, and to know a quiet, peaceful resignation, 
and a willingness to wait for the opening of the 
seals of him who hath the key of David. I have, 
indeed, abundant cause to be thankful for the 
many favours bestowed upon me, who am in 
every respect so unworthy, and I have a belief 
that as I am concerned to look unto the Lord for 
direction and counsel, all these doubts and 
reasonings will terminate in a firmer establish- 
ment in true Christian belief and practice. 
In looking back over the past year, I seem as 
though I could not determine whether I had 
grown in grace or not—I hope I have not gone 
backward in the heavenly race—but when I con- 
sider, that after so many years of religious pro- 
fession, I yet feel a want of establishment in the 
truth, a want of clearness of knowledge, and of 
freedom from doubt, combined with so short a 
knowledge of my own sinfulness, and consequent 
love for my blessed Redeemer,—=so little devoted- 
ness to the cause of religion,—so much holding 
back and feeling of shame, in advocating His 
cause, I have every reason to fearl am yet a 
novice, and require milk to nourish, and not 
strong meat. I find, however, that I have vic- 
tory over some temptations that used to ensnare 
me, and that as I seek, help is afforded me, and 
deliverance witnessed through the help of Him 
who is mighty to save.” 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE SIX NATIONS. 


The Senecas receiving Justice at the hands of Congress. 


In the special estimate of funds required for 
the service of the Indian Department for the 
present year, it is truly cheering to find the sum 
of $28,504 50, for payment of moneys wrong- 
fully withholden from the Seneca Indians in the 
State of New York. 

It appears that these Indians repeatedly and 
year after year made application to the Depart- 
ment for justice, but no proper attention was 
paid to their solicitations, and they were finally 
compelled to lay their claims before Congress in 
1845. In 1846, the Secretary of War was re- 
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quired to ascertain what moneys have been wrong- 
fully withholden from the Senecas, and to enable 
him to perform this duty he was authorized to 
appoint a commission to make the necessary in- 
vestigation. His report was submitted in 1848, 
from which we learn, that by a treaty made with 
the Six Nations in 1794, the Government of the 
U. 8. engaged to provide them with a Superin- 
tendent who should have charge of all their 
affairs. His connexion with their money matters 
was not confined to their transactions with the 
Government, but embraced those they had with 
the State of New York, as wellas with individuals. 

In view of this it seems but reasonable that 
whatever moneys the Indians might have lost 
through the negligence or malfeasance of the 
Agent, the U.S. was bound to make good to 
them. The first claim presented, is for the prin- 
cipal of a fund known as the Phelps and Gorham 
annuity fund, amounting to $7143, and the an- 
nuity due thereon from 1837, when it was first 
withheld, to the present time. This fund was 
created by a sale by the Indians, of some lands, 
in 1788, and was so secured as to give them an 
annuity of $500. 

The investigation in this case shows that the 
Agent had the management of this fund from 
the earliest period; that it was regularly trans- 
ferred from one Agent to another, down to 1837, 
when it entirely disappeared, having been dis- 
posed of, by the Agent, who pretended to replace 
it by a mortgage to the Indians in 1837, but 
which proved entirely worthless, he having in 
1835 mortgaged the same property for as much 
as it was worth. In regard to the next claim, 
it appears that by an agreement with Troup, 
Ogden and Rogers, the Indians became possessed 
of U. 8. stock, yielding an income of $2583 per 
annum ; that the stock was placed in the Ontario 
Bank, in trust for the Indians, where it still is. 
It is shown that the agent received the interest 
of this stock from the Bank, for the years 1337, 
1838, and 1839, but that the Indians received 
no portion for these years. The next item is 
for the amount of an annuity of $500, payable un- 
der a treaty with the state of New York, which 
the agent received in 1837 and 1838, but never 
paid over to the Indians. The following are the 
facts ascertained in relation to the next claim. 
A difficulty had arisen about the distribution 
of a part of the annuity due from the U.S. in 
1838, in consequence of an effort to effect a 
change in the custom of paying such moneys to 
the chiefs to be disposed of . them equally 
among the heads of families. This money was 
first deposited in the Bank of Buffalo, to the 
credit of certain chiefs, who drew it therefrom, 
and took it to the council house. A quarrel en- 
sued, which lasted the whole day ; and the In- 
dians being unable to settle the difficulty, they 
deposited it for the night with one of the chiefs, 
from whom it was taken during the same night 
by force. On a search warrant, it was recovered 
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and taken into court, and the Judge advised its 
re-deposit in the Bank in the name of the same 
chiefs to whose credit it had been there before. 
But by the advice of the agent, it was deposited 
to the credit of only four of them, and at his in- 
stigation it was afterwards drawn out, and placed 
in his hatids, on the pretext of enabling him to 
distribute it—only $117 50 was so distributed, 
the agent making way with the balance of 
$3482 50. 

The last item pertains to the claim of an in- 
dividual Seneca. It appears that Polly Jimison, 
a woman of respectability and property, placed 
in the hands of the agent a sum of money for 
safe keeping, of which he never paid her back 
but $180; the balance amounting to $1631 she 
entirely lost. It was shown that the money was 
placed in his hands solely in consequence of his 
official position. These sums, say the committee, 
having been lost without any fault on the part 
of the Indians, there is an unquestionable obliga- 
tion on the part of the United States to replace 
the loss; the recommendation is therefore made 
that a section be inserted in the Indian appro- 
priation bill, making provision for the payment 
of these claims, principal and interest. This 
matter is of importance to them, and interests of 
magnitude depend on the issue, as it is their in- 
tention to devote the money to the establishment 
of schools, and otherwise secure their advance- 
ment in civilization. 

As the Indian Department appears from the 
foregoing to have been very remiss in the dis- 
charge of its duty, it is with sincere pleasure | 
subjoin the following, showiag not only the be- 
nevolent disposition of the present commissioner 
of Indian affairs, Luke Lea, but for the purpose 
of presenting the pleasing prospect of the Otto- 
was, who instead of being driven into the outly- 
ing wilderness, will, it is hoped, be permitted to 
remain in peace on the land of their fathers. 
From the sad review of the past, is not this an 
animating picture for contemplation ? 

A treaty was made with this tribe in 1836, 
who have resided for ages on the waters of Lake 
Erie, by which they parted with all their lands 
in the State of Michigan, some tracts particular- 
ly described excepted, which they retained for 
their own use. When the treaty came to be 
finally acted on, their occupancy of these lands 
was restricted to the term of five years, in con- 


sideration of which, it was provided, that they 


should be paid at the expiration of that time the 
sum of $200,000, and until then the annual in- 
terest on that amount. The five years expired 
in 1841, but the interest has been regularly 
continued, although the Indians have not been 
required to surrender the reservations. Inas- 
much, however, as some indications were mani- 
fested in Congress to discontinue these pay- 
ments of interest, the Superintendent of that 
district was instructed to visit these Indians, 
with a view to the future policy of the Govern- 















ment in reference to them, to report their con- 
dition and the necessity, if any, for their removal 
in consequence of the emigration to that region. 
From the account given by him and the agent, 
it appears there is an unusual degree of improve- 
ment and prosperity prevailing among them. 
Their principal settlements at Grand and Little 


Traverse, where they have purchased tracts of 


land, are well improved. A large share of the 
money recently paid them they took to their 
homes to purchase more land. Many individuals, 
for the purpose of securing homes for themselves, 
have left the reservations, and are now settled 
on lands purchased from the Government. All 
this, and the willingness with which they devote 
themselves to the pursaits of civilized life, re- 
commend them to the favour and protection of 
the Government. I would therefore, says the 
worthy and humane commissioner, propose that 
an appropriation be made by Congress for the 
purpose of enabling the Department to consum- 
mate such measures as are necessary for their 
permanent settlement in the country where they 
now reside. 

O, how would such a prospect as seems now 
to be opening, rejoice the heart of an Eliot, and 
a Brainerd, a Heckewelder and a Zeisberger, a 
Savery and a Lindley ; good men and true, who 
nobly labored in their day on behalf of their fel- 
low men, and strove with pious zeal to sweeten 
the bitter cup of the Red Man’s humiliation. 


Tis past, tis o’er—their rest, how sweet, 
Their trials all are fled ; 
Before the Saviour’s mercy seat, 


These conqueror’s bow their head. Ww. 





TWILIGHT CONVERSATIONS. 


Eliza. I think when we were talking last 
evening about Iceland, mother said the people 
there gathered moss to eat. 


Maria. Eat moss! that I think must be very 
poor eating. 
Mother. The Iceland moss is very nourish- 


ing. Some of it is brought to America, and 
sold by the apothecaries. It is used for persons 
who have been very much reduced by sickness. 
By boiling it in water several hours, it becomes 
like jelly ; when the liquor is strained through 
a cloth, and milk and sugar put with it, as we 
do in coffee or chocolate, it makes a very whole- 
some drink. 

William. I suppose it is the same kind of 
moss that the Reindeer, in Lapland live upon, 
which they get by digging through the snow. 
Its having so much nourishment in it, a little 
keeps them alive in winter. 

Richard. It must be very difficult in Iceland, 
for children to get to school in winter, how do 
they do then ? 

Mother. They have not many public schools. 


Henderson said there was only one school on the 
island, when he was there, and that one was for 
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teaching such young men as were to be employed 
in state affairs, and public offices. Mothers teach 
their children, and those they have under their 
care, to read, as soon as they are capable of it. 
And the father instructs them in such other 
branches of learning as he wishes them to ac- 
quire. In this way, not only their own children, 
but even their little servant girls, get very good 
learning. Many of the Icelanders speak several 
different languages ; and some of their writing is 
very similar to copperplate. 

Eliza. How clever that is, to teach those 
poor children. When they get to be women, 
then they can teach their own children. 

William. Yes; if every body would do so, 
we should not have so many ignorant folks as 
we now have. It sometimes happens, that two 
persons marry who do not either of them know 
how to read; and then if they get a letter from 
a friend, they are obliged to wait, until they can 
get somebody to read it for them. They are 
very much to be pitied, for there is great satis- 
faction in reading good books, and exchanging 
letters with our absent friends. Of this plea- 
sure such people are almost deprived. . 

Mother. They are so. I recollect to have 
heard a woman say, that when she received a 
letter from her daughter, who resided at a dis- 
tance from her, she was obliged to wait sometimes 
all day for her husband to return home, before 
she could know what it contained; and added, 
‘‘Tam now very sorry I did not learn when I 
was a big girl and lived with you, and you so 
kindly offered to instruct me. But I was so 
naughty, I have often wondered how you could 
have so much patience with me as you had.” 

Richard. What a pity it is, that when peo- 
ple have an opportunity, they are not willing to 
learn. If they are large, they might be more 
sensible of their situation, and learn the better 
for that. 

Mother. There is too much of what may be 
called false shame in the world. Many of those 
who are ignorant, are not so much ashamed of 
being so, as they are that it should be known ; 
and by this means they remain ignorant all their 
days; whereas if they were only desirous of 
learning, they could generally find some one wil- 
ling to instruct them. There is one thing that 
sometimes occasions very unpleasant feelings to 
persons of limited education ; that is when they 
are requested to sign their name as a witness, 
and are obliged to acknowledge they can only 
make a mark for it. I wish every one, so cir- 
cumstanced, would be convinced by the experi- 
ment, how soon this difficulty may be remedied, 
by having their name written on a piece of paper 
or a slate, and copying it. In this way many 
persons have learned to write their names intelli- 
ibly in a few hours. There was a school taught 
in New York, several years by young women, 
on purpose for women of color; and a number 
who were quite aged, learned to read, and were 
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very much pleased when they could read the Bible 
for themselves. 

Maria. How clever that was: did they go 
every day ? 

Mother. No; they only went once or twice 
a week : they could not be spared from their busi- 
ness, to go oftener. It is probable they studied 
when they had leisure at home, and that the 
children or mistress of the family where they 
lived, heard them say their lessons. Don’t you 
remember my telling you of a good little boy, 
named William, who was so fond of a book, that 
he learned all the large letters before he was two 
years old. When he wasa little older, he would 
stand. by his mother, and say his lesson, while 
she was at her work, or nursing her baby. 

Richard I think he must have been a very 
nice little boy. 

Mother. Hewas indeed. When he was about 
four years old, there came a black man to live 
in the family, who seeing how easy it was for 
William to learn, asked the child to teach him: 
he replied, “I don’t know much myself, but I 
am willing to teach thee, as fast as my dear 
mother teaches me.” When evening came, the 
mart would take William on his knee and say 
his lesson to him, and they both appeared to en- 
joy these opportunities very much ; but it was 
not long before the dear little boy was taken 
sick and died. 

Eliza. How sorry it makes me feel that such 
a good little boy must die ; when he was so kind 
too in teaching the poor black man his lesson. 

Maria. Mother, what is dying? I know they 
put folks in the ground when they are dead. 

Mother. It is ceasing to breathe, and becom- 
ing insensible to everything around us, so that 
we cannot see, nor feel, any more than those 
dolls you play with. 

William. But there is a part of us that can- 
not die ; that is spirit. 

Mother. . Yes, my dear, that’s right, and when 
the body dies, the spirit goes to God, who gave 
it; and if we have been good, and minded what 
he has made known to us to be right, he will let 
us live with him forever: for as William said, 
the spirit never dies. 

Richard. We readin the Testament, what 
Christ said about those who did right, and those 
who did wrong. I often think of that about the 
rich man, who had so many nice things, and 
lived so high every day, and poor Lazarus, who. 
was so full of sores that he could not work, and 
was obliged to beg, even for something to eat. 
But though he suffered so much, in this world, 
when he died he was a great deal better off than 
the rich man. I suppose he was very patient, 
and bore his many trials without murmuring ; 
while the rich man was feasting, and perhaps 
keeping bad company. 

William. How necessary it is we should be 
kind to the poor, too; especially those who are 
sick, or lame, or old, and can’t take care of them- 


































selves. I think that passage about feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and visiting the 
sick, is also one that we ought to keep in mind, 
if we wish for happiness in the discharge of our 
duty. 

Mother. Those ideas are very correct, and it 
ought to be done seasonably too. I well recol- 
lect a circumstance that occurred in New York, 
a few years since. A poor man was very sick, 
and had been so for a long time; they had sold 
nearly all their furniture, and his wife could not 
work to earn any thing. She sat down by his 
bed side and wept, for they were strangers in 
the city, and it seemed to her as if they must 
suffer and die together. A person hearing of 
their situation, sent a little girl with some pro- 
vision, who got to the house just at the time the 
poor woman was bemoaning their sad and desti- 
tute condition. 

Eliza. How comfortable that must have been 
to them. I think I should be willing to spare 
part of my own dinner, in such a case. 

Mother. 'That would be very proper, if there 
was no other way to supply such necessities. 

Maria. And did the little girl go again to 
see them ? 

Mother. Yes, she went a great many times ; 
and sometimes when she went to the house, the 
sick man would call her a little angel, for bring- 
ing him food, ‘and being so kind to him, though 
he could eat but very little at atime. And it 
is not only comfortable to the sick, but to the 
person who sends it also; for by attending to 
what we believe to be right, our own happiness 
is increased, while it relieves those in distress. 
So that those who give, and those who receive, 
are made to rejoice together. 

William. I think it is very proper for chil- 
dren to do such errands; it gives us an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how poor folks live, and we shall 
be likely to have more thought about them, and 
feel more tenderly for them. And when we are 
at home where we have plenty, we shall not be 
disposed to waste, or throw away any thing that 
would be useful to the poor. 

Mother. The children in some families, are 
suffered to waste a great deal that the industri- 
ous, or sick poor would receive with gratitude, 
and it would bea great help and comfort to 
them. When a thing is wasted, it does nobody 
good, but is entirely lost.—A. Mott. 





SOUTHERN LAW. 


A curious instance of the workings of what 
goes by the name of Law among our Southern 
neighbours, occurred the other day at Golds- 
boro’, N. C. One Adam Wynne, a free man of 
colour, some years ago married a woman, who 
was then a slave, and about the same time pur- 
chased her of her owner. His object, no doubt, 
was that she should cease to be a slave, but le- 


gally, by the purchase, he acquired a title in her 
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as his property; and, consequently, all the 
children born of her became also, according to 
Recently Wynne 


the slave-code, his chattels. 
has become involved in his pecuniary affairs, 
and his wife and children, of .whom there were 
several, were seized for his debts, and sold a few 
days ago, at prices ranging from $711 to $827 ! 





An Affectionate Salutation to the Ministers and 
Elders of the Society of Friends. 

Every good gift, and every perfect gift, is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of Lights.” 
Jam. is 17. 

My Dear Frrenps:—Often has my mind 
been introduced into serious consideration on 
the subject of this observation, in reference to 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, as described by 
another apostle, Rom. xii. 6-8, and Cor. xii. 4-6, 
both in relation to the direct terms of the im- 
portant passage which precedes this address, and 
also to the inverse of the proposition it contains, 
which may be stated thus: “Every gift that 
cometh down from above, and is from the Farner 
of Liauts, is good and perfect.” 

It may be conceived that these positions ap- 
ply with peculiar emphasis to the gifts of Gospel 


Ministry; but perhaps a due consideration of 


their import may show, that they bear with 
much greater weight on other gifts in the Church, 
than may, in many cases, have been supposed ; 
and hence, that they deeply concern us who are 
delegated to the important station of elders—a 
class on whom it more immediately devolves to 
judge of the nature of gifts and offerings ; —a 
charge which may not only apply to our judging 
of the offerings of others, but which deeply in- 
volves the exercise of our own respective gifts. 

It is not in a feeling of any thing approachin 
to censure, on any class, that a feeble individual 
is engaged thus to salute you; but under an 
humbling sense of the need in which he stands 
of improving by the hints, which, in tender gos- 
pel solicitude, he now submits to your considera- 
tion. 

Permit me then, my beloved Friends, to re- 
mind you, that to be “ perrect,” it will be ob- 
vious that “every gift’ of whatever nature, 
must be pure, and that to be pure, it must be 
unmixed and without alloy. Convinced as you 
may be of these traths, perhaps some sources, 
which, if not carefully obstructed, must inevita- 
bly supply more or less of the unsanctified in- 
fluence of creaturely will or affections, may not 
have been so fully contemplated by us all, in 
this important view, as their nature and tendency 
demand. 

If“ every gift which is from above is perfect,” 
does it not follow that every perfect gift, as it is 
preserved in purity, must bear the Heavenly im- 
pression of “ Holiness to the Lord.” In other 
words, what do we apprehend constitutes the dif- 
ferent degrees of clearness and decision, concern- 





ing the exercise of our respective gifts, whatever 
they may be, but the presence or absence of any 
mixture of the will, wisdom, or affections of the 
creature? For though these gifts, like the 
stars in the firmament of heaven, may be of dif- 
ferent degrees of magnitude, yet, like them, 
those of the first magnitude may be obscured ; 
while, on the other hand, if nothing intercepts 
their light, the smallest shine with unclouded 
rays; so that spiritual beholders may as clearly 
discern them, whether larger or smaller, to be 
Heavenly gifts, as the outward eye can perceive 
those luminaries, according to their respective 
degrees of magnitude, to be stars in the expanse 
of heaven. 

The carnal will and affections of man stand op- 
posed to the operations of Grace, until reduced 
and brought under subjection to this Heavenly 
influence; and we learn from the experience of 
many, if not of all, who have recorded the deal- 
ings of the Lord with them, before they have 
been employed by Him to speak in his Name, 
that these holy requirings have been presented 
to their view, (so it was even with Moses and 
other prophets of sacred writ,) very deeply in 
the cross to their natural wills and inclinations. 
Hence an apprehension may have obtained with 
some, not only that such requisitions must origi- 
nate in something superior to the will of the 
creature, but that, on all occasions, they must 
ever be in the cross to that will ; yet in order to 
perceive how far this idea is just and applicable, 
let us examine the grounds of the opposition 
which the creature feels, against this inward and 
spiritual work of the Great Creator. 

Those who duly consider their own frame, 
and the constitution of man, will not find it diffi- 
cult to conceive, that this opposition rests on 
very different grounds, with individuals actuated 
by widely different natural dispositions ; though, 
in every case, resolvable into this one general 
cause—the opposition of the creature to the will 
of the Creator. Several tributary sources may 
combine, in the same individual, to form one 
united stream of opposition ; but it is not need- 
ful for the present purpose to specify many of 
them. Let us select for one example—a dispo- 
sition prone to self-will, and that feels resolutely 
opposed to bending and yielding to the simplicity 
of manifested duty. Let us suppose this to be 
the predominant source of opposition to the ac- 
ceptance of the proffered gift. Are we to con- 
clude that this opposition, though in a reduced 
measure, must and should on all occasions pre- 
sent itself, that the individual may at all times 
exercise the gift under the cross? Can we, on 
mature reflection, imagine that such an opposition 
has any tendency to render the offerings more 
pure than they would be under a feeling of per- 
fect acquiescence, and resignation to become any 
thing or NOTHING in the Divine Hand? 

Again, let us suppose that pride, that predomi- 
nant passion in the human breast, either from 
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our unwillingness to become fools for Christ’s 
sake, or in some of its manifest deceitful work- 
ings in the heart, may erect the strong barrier 
by which nature resists the proffered gift; or the 
progress of complete self-reduction, in the exer- 
cise of it; after being rightly prepared and 
having yielded, to open the mouth in the Name 
of the Lord. Is it desirable that feelings of 
this kind should ever remain? Or is it not 
rather desirable that they should be even so far 
subjected to Divine influence, and.we become 
devoid of all creaturely activity, so that it should 
be as the meat and drink of any to do our 
Heavenly Father’s will, even in that exercise of 
the pure and perfect gift, which may have been 
commenced very deeply in the cross to the natural 
desires and inclinations ? 

Perhaps enough may have been said to show, 
not only that a state should be sought after, 
wherein the cross of our own wills is no requisite 
attendant on sacrifices offered in the Name of 
the Lord ; but that, in the most perfect reduction 
of all opposing feelings, the “perfect gift’? may 
be exercised in the most perfect state of purity, 
and of freedom from mixture of the creature, so 
far as relates to its direct opposition to the will 
of the Creator. 

There is, however, another, and at least an 
equally important point of view, in which it may 
be profitable for us all to consider the necessity 
of preserving unalloyed the purity of the “ per- 
fect gift ;” knowing that without a scrupulous 
attention to this point also, none of us can truly 
‘ possess the vessel in sanctification and honor.” 

The activity of the creature is at least as fruit- 
ful a source of admixture with the Heavenly 
gift as opposition to the Divine will. Perhaps 
it is even a much more dangerous enemy to per- 
fect purity, in the exercise of the gift bestowed ; 
because it is more subtile in its operations, and 
therefore more liable to deceive ; unless a very 
strict vigilance be maintained against its influ- 
ence and incitements. This danger is very far 
from being confined to any distinct class of indi- 
viduals. Those who have felt, or who still feel, 
an opposition in their minds to yielding them- 
selves to become as mouths for the Lord, are by 
no means exempt from it. It is a danger atten- 
dant on all, and requiring the vigilance of all, to 
be preserved from sliding into it. 

It is very possible to feel inclined to speak, in 
creaturely activity, and yet mistakingly to ima- 
gine that something of constraining Divine Influ- 
ence is at work ; but a moderate exercise of vigi- 
laace and care may detect such a presentation as 
this. The activity of the creature which re- 
quires a much greater portion of vigilance, is 
that which would speak unprepared, when under 
the feeling of Divine virtue—that would obey 
the presentation of duty without attaining to 
that full and entire subjugation of self, in which 
there is a willingness, not only to become any 
thing, but to become NoTHING. The latter, 
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sometimes, is not perhaps the most easy of attain- 
ment; for after experiencing deep inward exer- 
cise and conflict, and being brought thereby to a 
willingness to become any thing, there is some- 
thing in nature which at times stands not a little 
opposed to the idea of having endured such ex- 
ercise, and after all, if the expression may be 
used, of its ending in nothing, and as if all was 
in vain and to no purpose. 

(To be continued.) 
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In our tenth number of the present volume a 
brief notice was given of the visit, paid by our 
friends John and Elizabeth Meader, to Friends in 
Norway. We are informed, by an article in this 
month’s number of the London Friend, that John 
Yeardley, whose labours in the service of the Gos- 
pel have been heretofore noticed in the Review, 
has been liberated by the Devonshire House 
Monthly Meeting, London, to pay a religious visit 
to those Friends, and other seriously disposed per- 
sons in Norway; and also to visit Friends at Pyr- 
mont and Minden, 

We are also informed, on the same authority, 
that our Friend Robert Lindsey, who but a few 
months ago returned to his native land, after an 
extensive and very acceptable visit to this country 
as companion of Benjamin Seebohm, has obtained 
& certificate from Brighouse Monthly Meeting to 
visit Friends, and those professing religious fellow- 
ship with us in the Australian colonies, Van Die- 
man’s Land, and New Zealand ; also, if way should 
open, the Cape Colony, and for other religious ser- 
vices in any of those parts. 

It may be hoped that this beloved and devoted 
servant may be accompanied and followed by the 
prayers of his numerous friends; and that his 
labours in scattering the Gospel seed, or in water- 
ing the plants already sown by J. Backhouse and 
others, in the southern hemisphere, may, in due 
time, bring forth a plentiful harvest, to the praisé 
of the great Author of all our blessings. 





The article, « Twilight Conversations,” which 
we have introduced into this week’s number, is 
extracted from a small volume, published a few 
years ago, by a beloved and valued female Friend, 
who has, within a few months, been removed from 
works to rewards. To many of our readers there 
may probably appear but little in these conversa- 
tions which was not previously familiarly under- 
stood. From the well known character and attain- 
ments of the writer, we may safely conclude that 
she could easily haye assumed a loftier tone of 
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conversation. The object evidently was to exhibit, , concluded in this, was written by an English wo- 
in a series of imaginary conversations between a | man, and recently published in England. There is, 
mother and her children, a specimen of the man- | perhaps, not much originality in the arguments ad- 
ner in which a mother, of no extraordinary attain- | vanced by this writer ; but on this subject it appears 
ments, may interest and instruct her children, | as though many among us have need to be remind- 
during those portions of the day, particularly the | ed of what they already know. No person, of com- 
evening twilight, which are not devoted to any | mon intelligence, can plead ignorance of the enor- 
regular employment. If parents, and particularly | mities of the African slave-trade, or of the oppressive 
mothers, would adopt the practice of engaging their | nature of negro slavery ; nor need we be informed 
offspring, during their juvenile years, and in those | that the whole system is supported by the market 
times of the day which are not necessarily other- | for slave-labour products. Why, then, do we not 
wise occupied, in useful and instructive conversa- | assail this enormous evil in its vulnerable point ? 
tion; calling their attention to what they have 
read, and leading them to explain, as far as they Dien,—Near Carthage, Rush county, Indiana, on 
are capable, what they have learned from observa- | the 4th inst., Purse, wife of Elias Henby, in the 
tion or from books; instead of permitting those | 39th year of her age ; an esteemed member of Wal- 
seasons to pass, as they are often allowed to do, | 2" Ridge Monthly Meeting. 

unaccounted or unemployed, or employed in such | ——, At Westtown Boarding School, Pa., on the 
way as scarcely to leave a trace behind; it is diffi- | Morning of the 19th inst., in the 17th year of her 


, ; ; . , | age, of congestion of the lungs, Puese Jane, only 
cult to appreciate the amount of information which | daughter of Alfred M. Underhill, of Clinton 
might be thus stored in the youthful mind. And | Dutchess county, N. Y.; a member of Creek 


if care was taken, as is done by the author of the Monthly Meeting. Being of a conscientious and 

« Twilight Conversations,” to seize upon suitable | affectionate heart, she was much beloved by her 
% ae . it | teachers and schoolmates. 

opportunities for giving a pious direction to the ; ; cise 

current of the discourse, by pointing out the evi- » At his residence in Wolfborough, N. H.,on 


d f wisd d , the 9th inst., JosepH Varney, a much esteemed 
9 rahe wage aiese: heneficentdesign, everywhere elder of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, in the 82d 
displayed in the works of creation, and in the | year of his age. In his walk among men he wasan 


course of events, salutary and permanent impres- | example of uprightness and integrity; and as a 
sions might often be made. member of the Church, he manifested a concern for 
a icin: sheen Matec in Male ale | the faithful support of the Christian doctrines, testi- 
. | monies and good order professed by Friends. Be- 
dered themselves conspicuous in any of the great | hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace. 
lines of life, and especially those who have been | —, At her residence in this city, on the 19th 
remarkable for their piety, have frequently ac-| jinst., Resecca, wife of Nathaniel Brown, and 
knowledged, in the later stages of their course, the | daughter of our late friend Thomas Kite ; a mem- 
benefits which they derived from early maternal | ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 
instruction. Great men are said to be generally 
the sons of superior women ; but we do not expect HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
the world to be filled with greatmen. Yet, proba- The Summer Term will open on Fourth day, 
bly all parents would desire that their children Fifth month 12th next. Applications for admission, 


eee | stating the age of the applicant, and if a member of 
should occupy useful and respectable positions in | the Society of Friends, may be addressed to 

















this world, and be preserved from such vices and Cuartes YaRNALt, Secretary, | 
follies as must endanger their peave in the next. No. 39 High Street, Philadelphia. 
To this result parental care and instruction, sea- Third Month, 1852. 

soned with a due share of religious influence, must 

powerfully contribute. And those parents who FREE-PRODUCE STORE. 


are conscious that their talents and acquirements New Goons Recerven —Brown _and Bleached 

do not rise above mediocrity, may be encouraged Shirtings, both fine and heavy, eee br 
r ; 8 owing i tton. _ 

to do what they can, by the reflection that our | pool , cowing Cotten, kaitting <etten a 


: ; ele variety of stylesof Poplins, which will be sold as 
capacity, whatever it may be, is improved and en- cheaply as any in the market ; and three qualities 


larged by exercise. “In the morning sow thy | of superior linen Crash, price low for the market. 








: : : Georce W. Tay or, 

coed, and in the evening withheld not thy hand, Corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, Philada. 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either Third Month 27th. 1852. 

this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 2 

good.” 


SCHOOL NOTICE. 


A Female Teacher is wanted, for a School, at 
Mannington, near Salem, N. J. Application may 
be made to Caspar Wistar, JonATHAN FREEDLAND 
or Samvet P. CaRPENTER. 





The article entitled « Conscience versus Cotton,” 
which was commenced in our former number, and 






FRIENDS’ 
CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 

In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, 
the importance of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion of the wants of their respective neighbour- 
hoods, and forwarding their Reports to the De- 
pository. 

It may be recollected that in making dona 
tions to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testaments 
shall be sent to each, by the information given 
in its report. Hence those Auxiliaries that do 
not report in time, are ‘liable to be left out in 
the distribution. 

It is desirable that specific directions should 
be given in every case, how boxes should be 
marked and forwarded; and that their receipt 
should always be promptly acknowledged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 50 North 
Fourth street Philadelphia. 

‘'HoMAS KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
Samuew Berrie, Jr., 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Queries. 
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CONSCIENCE versus COTTON. 
Or, the Preference of Free Labour Produce. 
(Concluded from page 428.) 


To pass on to another objection to this move- 
ment. We are told that it is a measure which 
does not reach the heart of the slaveholder, but 
that it appeals to a low motive, the consideration 
of gain, and that, consequently, it wants moral 
dignity. Our reply to this is, that we should 
judge this anti-slavery instrumentality, not by 
its incidental bearing, but by the motive which 
originated it. Now, no one acquainted with the 
development of the anti-slave produce sentiment, 
would deny that it is to be traced to an inextin- 
guishable horror of slavery in some few persons, 
which finally shaped out this measure of self re- 
lief—practicable abstinence from its productions. 
The conscience was disturbed (would it were dis- 
turbed always) by the just reflection, that it is 
the demand of individuals for slave labor pro- 
duce that keeps up slavery ; it was perceived, al- 
so, that the free labour purchaser does, in his 
measure and degree, by causing a decaying de- 
mand for slave produce, help the decay of slave- 
ry itself. This crime exists; it exists solely by 
consent of the users of its productions. Where 
this consent is withdrawn, theslaveholder’s inter- 
est is touched. This cannot be denied, neither 
can it be denied that you have thus capped your 


1. What number of families or individuals | arguments with one that he will certainly listen 
have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 


Scriptures by the Auxiliary during the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Auxiliary within the past 
year ? 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends re- 
side within its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not supplied with a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures, in good clear type, and on fair 
paper ; and if so, how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capa- 
ble of reading the Bible, do not own such a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures ? ; 

7. How many Bibles or Testaments may pro- 
bably be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
supply those within its limits who are not duly 
furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
would it be necessary for the Bible Association 
to furnish gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary 
to supply each family ? 

10. What number. would be required in order 
to furnish each member of our religious Society, 
capable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, 
and unable to purchase it ? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are 
now on hand? 


to. Ah! how many would indeed listen to an 
argument of this kind, who would be “deafas the 
adder” to moral suasion! Weare not, then, dis- 
posed to quarrel with this movement, because, 
while it puts before the consumer a direct practi- 
cal and moral measure for the abolition of slave- 
ry, it affects collaterally the interest of the pro- 
ducer. In cases where moral means have signal- 
ly failed, we may wisely urge a course of action 
which the appealing, in one aspect of it, to an in- 
ferior motive may, on that very account, be bet- 
ter adapted to the case in point. How is it with 
the slaveholder of the United States ? Have not 
strong doses of sound healthy morality been ad- 
ministered to him, and for many years, both from 
the platform and from the press; but does not 
his disease manifest a surprising power of elu- 
ding their effect? Has he not been exhorted 
from the pulpit to ‘consider his ways,” to look 
into his heart, and to ask it whether he was do- 
ing unto others what he would wish to be done 
unto himself? Has not Nature pleaded with 
him, in the cry of the helpless child, the wail of 
the distracted mother, the mute agony of the 
strong yet bowed manand the silent tears of young, 
pure, and loving woman ? In vain! unscathed, un- 
blushing, the slaveholder continues to occupy 
his social position, that of Man’s oppressor. We 
willingly grant that, in some instances, the indi- 
vidual icnher does not tally with this position ; 
but, in the many flagrant instances in which it 
does tally with it, wrong must be, and is, heaped 
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we wrong, injury upon injury, insult upon in- 
suit. 

While we would nevertheless urge the conti- 
nued discharge of the moral artillery above allu- 
ded to, let us be permitted to plead for the recog- 
nition of a principle which, in its working, com- 
pels the immediate attention of the slaveholder, 
from a regard to his own interest. The anti- 
slave produce principle is, at this moment, car- 
ried out conscientously and firmly by hundreds 
in this country, and thousands are daily paying 
attention to it more or less. Free men must, ‘“ce- 
teris paribus,” prefer Free Produce; and when 
“T prefer,” shall have become the exponent of the 
national sentiment on this subject, “I will have,” 
will speedily be uttered with the resolute deter- 
mination of those who feel that the object of de- 
sire is a righteous object, and perceive that by 
steady perseverance in the. means of accomplish- 
ing it, such object is not more-righteous than 
attainable. 

Again. We shall be told, that by refusing to 
purchase slave produce, we shall impoverish the 
slaveholder, and deprive him of the means of ma- 
king his slaves comfortable, if perchance he is 
disposed to study their comfort. We answer, 
that if we deem it a holy thing to wash our hands 
of all avoidable connection with slavery, we must 
do so irrespective of consequences ; but we have 
no such fears. Ifthe slaveholder had not full 
employment for all his slaves, he would, at any 
rate, purchase men and women no more. The 
surplus he would gradually emancipate, and they 
would not be long in finding employment on ex- 
tended free plantations, where so many addition- 
al hands would be wanted. Commerce would 
thus assume a more Christian aspect, and un- 
speakable good would be done to our own hearts. 
Practical abstinence from slave labor produce 
keeps alive an interest in the slave which might 
otherwise die out; and, by such abstinence in- 
volving, above all other anti-slavery instrumen- 
tality, a se//cleansing spirit from participation in 
the guilt of deuialtom, it occupies a station of 
true moral dignity. It takes the highest ground. 
The anti-slave produce principle makes a direct 
and powerful appeal to conscience. 

I now pass on to the only objection against 
this movement which has ever had even a mo- 
mentary weight with my own mind. It is this: 
that the free labour puschaser is liable to be im- 
posed upon by the offer of the slave for the free- 
grown article, by an unscrupulous tradesman. It 
is as undesirable as it is disingenuous to keep back 
any fair objection to a measure for which we are 
soliciting public sympathy, investigation, and 
public aid. Before going into detail, it may be 


observed, that one general proposition is of obvi- 
ous application here, and that is “the value of a 
principle is not to be judged of by the difficulties 
in the way of its operation ;” neither sl ould we 
allow it to be swamped on account of these diffi- 
cultics. 


If, upon a thoughtful review of a cer- 





tain course of action, such action should appear 
to be characterized by rectitude, we must follow it 
out ; but if we perceive that, by so doing, we may 
incidentally ‘cause some to fall,” (though we 
much doubt whether any tradesman, previously 
honourable in his dealings, would feel the sup- 
posed temptation to impose upon his customer, ) 
itis a duty to “cast about” in the mind for some 
specific means which may enable us to cut off the 
ugly excrescence of another’ssin, from an instru. 
mentality which we are desirous of wielding sole- 
ly for another’s good. Those, then, who are of 
opinion that we ought to withdraw the motive 
which keeps the slaveholder in his sin, ought 
also to give attention to the means of obviating 
any incidental evil that might arise from our 
non-consent to the purchase of his wares. The 
‘frauds of trade, already far too numerous,” we 
should be on our guard against increasing ; and 
while we avow a praiseworthy purpose of obtain- 
ing the free labour article, we should use judi- 
cious caution as to the parties to whom we apply 
for it. This caution, particularly with respect to 
the free article in cotton goods, is a positive duty. 
We mention, especially, that no ladies should 
allow themselves to be imposed upon by the offer 
of goods merely stamped, ‘‘Free Grown.” This is 
not sufficient. The draper should shew the 
stamped certificate of the manufacturer, or Free 
Cotton Agent, with whom he deals, and should 
prove that he understands the movement, and is 
in some measure acquainted with its details. Let 
our tradesmen, however, perceive that we are 
aware that they cannot, as yet, altogether meet 
our views, since a vast proportion of the cotton 
manufactured here is slave grown ; but let them 
also perceive, that we are determined to be faith- 
ful in the diffusion of a principle which, with 
their aid in carrying it out, would enable them to 
cowply with our wishes, through the reiteration 
of them to the manufacturers by whom they are 
supplied. What the latter affirm (we have it from 
the lips of some of them, as stated to a highly re- 
spected correspondent who visited Manchester 
and Liverpool with the express object of conver- 
sing with the manufacturers on the subject) is, 
that ‘‘the expenses of obtaining and working the 
free cotton by itself must be met by a separate 
Demand for Free Labour goods; and we can 
all see that this demand, to effect our purpose 
fully, should be urgent, extensive, decided and 
prolonged. 


Elegancy is a good mien and address given to 
matter, be it by proper, or by figurative speech : 
where the words are apt, and allusion very nat- 
ural, certainly it has a moving grace ; but it is 
too artificial for simplicity, and oftentimes, for 
truth. The danger is, lest it delude the weak ; 
who, in such cases, may mistake the handmaid 
for the mistress, if not error for truth. 

Wm. Penn. 
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VISIT TO A COPPER-MINE. 


We left the Land’s End, feeling that our home- 
ward journey had now begun from that point; 
and, walking northward, about five miles along 
the coast, arrived at Botallack, which contains 
the most extraordinary copper-mine in Cornwall. 
Having heard that there was some disinclination 
in Cornwall to allow strangers to go down the 
mines, we had provided ourselves, through the 
kindness of a friend, with a proper letter of in- 
troduction, in case ofemergency. We were told 
to go to the counting-house to present our creden- 
tials ; and on our road thither, beheld the build- 
ings and machinery of the mine, literally stretch- 
ing down the precipitous face of the cliff, from 
the land at the top, to the sea at the bottom. 

This sight was striking and extraordinary. 
Here, we beheld a scaffolding perched on a rock 
that rose out of the waves—there, a steam-pump 
was at work raising gallons of water from the 
mine every minute, on a mere ledge of land, half- 
way down the steep-cliff side. Chains, pipes, eon- 
duits, protruded in all directions from the preci- 
pice; rotten-looking wooden platforms, running 
over deep chasms, supported great beams of tim- 
ber and heavy coils of cable ; crazy little board- 
ed-houses were built, where gulls’ nests might 
have been found in other places. There did not 
appear to be a foot of level space anywhere, for 
any parts of the works ofthe mine to stand upon; 
and yet, there they were, fulfilling all the purposes 
for which they had been constructed, as safely 
and completely on rocks in the sea, and down 
precipices on the land, as if they had been caa- 
tiously founded on the tracts of smooth, solid 
ground above ! 

The counting house was built on a projection 
of earth about midway between the top of the 
cliffand the sea. When we got there, the agent 
to whom our letter was addressed, was absent ; 
but his place was supplied by two miners, who 
came out to receive us; and to one of them we 
mentioned our recommendation, and modestly 
hinted a wish to go down the mine forthwith. 

But our new friend was not a person who did 
any thing inahurry. He was a grave, courteous, 
and rather melancholy man, of great stature and 
strength. He looked on us with a benevolent, 
paternal expression,: and appeared to think that 
we were nothing like strong enough, “Did we 
know,” he urged, “ that it was dangerous work?” 
“Yes ; but we didn’t mind danger!” ‘Perhaps 
we were not aware that we should perspire pro- 
fusely, and be dead-tired getting up and down 
the ladders?” “Very likely; but we didn’t mind 
that, either !” “Surely we shouldn’t like to strip, 
and put on miners’ clothes?” “Yes, we should, 
of all things!” and, pulling off coat, and waistcoat, 
on the spot we stood half-undressed already, just 
as the big miner was proposing another objection, 
which, under existing circumstances, he good- 
naturedly changed into a speech of acquiescence. 
“Very well, gentlemen,” said he taking up two 
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suits ofminers’ clothes ; “I see you are determin- 
ed togo down; and so you shall! You'll be wet 
through with the heat and the work before you 
come up again; so just put on these things, and 
keep your own clothes dry. 

The clothing wasall stained of a tawny copper 
color ; but all quite clean. A white night-cap 
and round hat, composed of some iron-hard sub- 
stance, well calculated to protect the head from 
any loose stones that might fall on it, completed 
the equipment; to which, three tallow-candles 
were afterward added—two to hang at the but- 
ton-hole, one to carry in the hand. 

My friend was dressed first. He had gota 
suit which fitted him tolerably, and which, as 
far as appearances went, made a regular miner of 
him at once. Far different was my case. 

The same mysterious dispensation of fate, 
which always awards tall wives to short men, de- 
creed that a suit of the big miner’s should be re- 
served for me. He stood six feettwo inches—I 
stand five feet six inches. I at length with the 
assistance of the friendly miner, completed the 
arrangement of my dress, my garments with all 
their bandaging, still hanging very loosely upon 
me. The round hat was drawn over my eyes. 
When I add to all this, that [ am so near-sight- 
ed as to be obliged to wear spectacles, and that 
I finished my toilet by putting my spectacles on 
(knowing that I should see little or nothing with- 
out them,) nobody, I think will be astonished to 
hear that my companion seized his sketch-book, 
and caricatured me on the spot; and that the 
grave miner, polite as he was, shook with inter- 
nal laughter, as [ took up my tallow-candles and 
reported myself ready for adescent into the mine. 

We left the counting-house, and ascended the 
face of the cliff. Then, walked a short distance 
along the edge, descended a little again, and stop- 
ped at a wooden platform built acro:s adceep gu!- 
ly. Here, the miner pulled up a trap-door, and 
disclosed a perpendicular ladder leading down to 
a black hole, like the opening ofa chimney. 
“This is the shaft ; I will go down first, to catch 
you, in case you tumble; follow me, and hold 
tight !” Saying this, our friend squeezed himself 
through the trap-door, and we went after him as 
we had been bidden. 

The black hole when we entered it, proved to 
be not quite so dark as it appeared from above. 
Rays of light occasionally penetrated it through 
chinks in the outer rock. But, by the time we 
had got some little way further down, these - 
began to fade. Then, just as we seemed to 
lowering ourselves into total darkness, we were 
desired to stand on a narrow landing-place oppo- 
site the ladder, and wait there while the miner 
went below for a light. He soon reascended to 
us, bringing not only the light he had promised, 
but a ye of damp clay with it. Having 
lighted our candles, he stuck them against the 
front of our hats with the clay, in order, as he said, 
to leave both our hands free to us to use as we 








liked. Thus strangely accoutred, like Solomon , as easily as a small parcel ; then carried me hori- 
Eagles in the Great Plague, with flame on our | zontally along the loose boards, and finally de- 
heads, we resumed the descent of the shaft; and | posited me safely upon my legs again, on the 
now, at last began to penetrate beneath the sur- | firm rock pathway beyond. “You are but a light 
face of the earth in good earnest. and a little man, my son!” says this excellent 

The process of getting down the ladders was not | fellow, snuffing my candle for me before we go 
very pleasant. They were all quite perpendicular, | on ; “only let me lift you about as I like, and 


the rounds were placed at irregular distances, | you shan’t come to any harm while I am with 
were many of them much worn away, and were | you !” 








slippery with water and copper-ooze. Add to Fe be continued. 
this, the narrowness of the shaft, the dripping- an 
wet rock shutting you in, as it were, all round A BUSINESS TEST APPLIED TO WAR. 


your back and sides against the ladder—the fa-| Every man, at all familiar with the shrewd, 
thomless-looking darkness beneath —the light fla- | straightforward logic of the market and exchange, 
ring immediately above you, as if your head was | knows well the import of the slang phrase we 
on fire—the voice of the miner below, rumbling | have here quoted, as a sort of mercantile text 
away in dull echoes lower and lower into the from which to preach against war. “It don’t 
bowels of the earth—the consciousness that if) pay,” or “it won’t pay,” is an argument fatal 
the rounds of the ladder broke, you might fall | to any business enterprise. If not likely to pay, 
down a thousand feet or so of narrow tunnel in a| no man will engage in it; if it does not in fact 
moment—imagine all this, and you may easily | pay, he abandons it just as soon as he can. 
realize what are the first impressions produced| Now, let us apply this test to war. Has it 
by a descent into a Cornish mine. in fact paid? Will itever pay? Must it not 
By the time we had got down seventy fathoms, | be, nine cases in ten, if not ninety-nine in a hun- 
or four hundred and twenty feet of ladders, we | dred, a losing concern ; such a game as no shrewd 
stopped at another landing place, just broad | man of business ever consents to play a second 
enough to afford standing-room for us three.| time? Let us appeal to facts in the recent his- 
Here, the miner, pointing to an opening yawn-/| tory of three nations, the shrewdest and most 
ing horizontally in the rock at one side of us, powerful in the world—the United States, France 
said that this was the first gallery from the sur-| and England. 
face ; that we had done with the ladders for the 1. Look, then, at our two last wars. In that 
present ; and that a little climbing and crawling | against the Indiansin Florida, some fifteen years 
were now to begin. | ago, we spent, besides all its sacrifice of life, all 
Our path was a strange one, as we advanced its crimes and woes, about $40,000,000. What 
through the rift. Rough stones of all sizes, | did we get in return? Nothing whatever that 
holes here, and eminences there, impeded us at | might not, by peaceful, conciliatory measures, 
every yard. Sometimes, we were obliged to| have been obtained of the Indians with one- 
crawl on our hands and knees. Occasionally, | twentieth part of thatsum judiciously appro- 
greater difficulties than these presented them-j| priated for their benefit in exchange for their 
selves. Certain parts of the gallery dipped into | lands. Still worse our war against Mexico, 
black, ugly-looking pits, crossed by thin planks, | which is likely, according to the careful and 
over which we walked dizzily, a little bewilder- | elaborate statement of the present Secretary of 
el by the violent contrast between the flaring | the Treasury, to cost us in the end not less, in 
light that we carried above us, and the pitch- | one way and another, than $300,000,000, besides 
darkness beneath and before us. One of these | the loss of life, the personal sufferings, the do- 


places terminated in a sudden rising in the rock, | mestic anguish, and a flood of moral and political 
hollowed away below, but surmounted by a nar- 


evils which no arithmetic can ever compute, In 
row, projecting wooden platform, to which it| return for all this, what have we gained? _Lit- 
was necessary to climb by cross-beams arranged | tle, if anything, of value that might not, by 
at wide distances. My companion ascended to | peaceful negotiation, have been secured for one- 
this awkward elevation without hesitating ; but | tenth orone-twentieth part of these $300,000,000, 
I came to an “awful pause” before it. Fettered | with the permanent good will of Mexico, instead 
as [ was by my Brobdignag jacket and trowsers, | of her deep, undying hate. 
I felt a humiliating consciousness that any ex- 
traordinary gymnastic exertion was altogether 
out of my power. 





2. Look, next, at the crusade of France against 
Algeria for some twenty years past. Ambitious 
to acquire a colonial empire, she resolved, in the 
Our friend, the miner, saw the difficulty, and | spirit of a remorseless buccaneer, to pounce upon 


extricated me from it at once, with a prompti-| that part of Africa. What is the result? Has 
tude and skill which deserve record. Descend-| it paid? 


ing half way by the beams, he clutched with one 
hand that part of my too voluminous garments, 
which presented the broadest superficies of can- 
vass tohis grasp and he lifted me upin an instant, 


“We need not remind our readers of the hor- 
rible cruelties which they committed in carrying 
this design into execution. ‘The exploit of Col. 
Pelisser, in smothering five hundred Arabs in 
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the caves of Agia, sent a shudder of indignation 
throughout Europe; and the whole enterprise 
was conducted with a total contempt of all the 
claims of justice, moderation and humanity. 
And now what is the result? The object, of 
course, was to increase the territorial strength of 
France, furnish an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion, and a market for her commerce ; while, in 
return, the productions of the colony were to 
pour their wealth into the treasuries of the state. 
Had she attempted the work of colonization on 
righteous principles, she might not only have at- 
tained all this, but gradually introduced the arts 
of civilization into Africa; but the system of 
brute force which she adopted, has turned what 
might have been an advantage to herself, and a 
blessing to Algeria, into an unmitigated curse 
for both. For, how stands the case now, at the 
end of twenty years? France has expended up- 
wards of £60,000,000 in creating the colony. 
A hundred thousand of her sons have perished 
on the sands, and in the hospitals of Algeria. 
‘An army,’ says the 7imes, ‘of 75,000 men is 
barely sufficient to hold the colony against a 
hundred tribes always ready to seize any mo- 
mentary advantage, and consoling themselves 
with the thought that every year will add to the 
richness of the prize.’ And what profit does the 
mother country derive from the acquisition gain- 
ed by so costly a purchase? She has to defray an 
annual expense, in keeping possession of her prize, 
of £5,000 ,000, and receives in return about half a 
million collected in taxes. ‘The colonists,’ says 
the same authority already quoted, ‘are but a 
handful of foragers, farriers and camp suttlers, 
compared with the host of their armed protectors. 
After two years’ cultivation, Oregon, we are 
told, is already supplying 100,000 quarters of 
wheat to California—both of them, till the other 
day, geographical names, for which one had to 
spin the globe half round its axis, After twenty 
years, Algeria, opposite the coast of France, and 
within four days’ sail of ‘l'oulon and Marseilles, 
is unable to feed its garrison. Should France 
be at war with this country, and be unable to 
keep the Mediterranean clear from our cruisers, 
and should the Arabs take the opportunity to 
revolt, and ravage the colony, the French army 
and population would run considerable risk of 
being starved in their quarters. Only a short 
time since,—and, for aught we know, it may 
still be the case,—an immense quantity of hay 
was carried by rail from the midland and south- 
ern counties of England to London, where it was 
shipped, and conveyed to Oran, and thence many 
miles into the interior, for the use of the French 
cavalry. Thisis military occupation! This is 
a conquest of many years standing! This is an 
agricultural colony! One is reminded of Cleo- 
patra’s fishing, when, if the fish would not come 
to the hook, they were attached to it by divers. 
With an army of 75,000 men, with an annual 
expense, taking all things into an account, of 
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£5,000,000, and with a dependencé on foreign 
supplies, it is evident that the conquest of Al- 
geria is repeated every year,’ ”’ 

But England has of late years practiced in the 
East this species of suicidal folly on a scale still 
more gigantic. With a vast territory in India, 
with a most productive soil, and resources from 
nature almost boundless, how stands England’s 
balance-shect of receipts and expenditures, as the 
result of her military rule there, and her san- 
guinary, desolating wars? Let her own writers 
answer. The North British Review, 1846, though 
a great admirer of her exploits there, still says : 

“ Public works of utility always are suspended 
when the Indian Government is engaged in any 
extensive military operations. There is no time, 
there is no money for internal improvement of 
the gigantic territories under our rule ; and the 
people of India must suffer, that the soldiers of 
Great Britain may fight. Few, alas! ever reflect 
that to the people of India the first considera- 
tion is due. They are generally the last whose 
claims are regarded. A few fertile provinces 
are drained of their wealth, that an expensive 
war beyond the frontier may be prosecuted. The 
treasury of India is exhausted ; the minds of the 
governing body are occupied—their time is con- 
sumed in preparations for war. All beneficient 
schemes for the development of the resources of 
the country—the education of the people—the 
protection of their lives and property—the fur- 
therance of their commerce—every measure in- 
deed for the advancement of their social happi- 
ness, the improvement of their political condi- 
tion, must be for awhile suspended. Instead of 
digging canals, we must cast cannon ; instead of 
framing beneficent laws, we must issue forth 
martial manifestoes; in place of new roads, we 
must have new regiments ; hospitals and colleges 
are wanted, and we crect barracks in their room.” 


(To be continued.) 


The mere natural man, aiming to arrive at 
moral perfection by the strength of reason, will 
always fall short of the mark; of this we may 
be easily convinced by a little attentive observa- 
tion of the debates, in which such men are con- 
cerned; for though they respect each other for 
a similarity of sentiment, and are ready enough 
to combine their forces against any who incul- 
eate the necessity of waiting for divine aid, to 
regulate us in our endeavours after moral per- 
fection ; yet, when they have wearied these into 
silence, they presently run into heats and divi- 
sions among themselyes.— Dillwyn. 


RESUSCITATION OF FROZEN FISH. 


We have received a great many communica 
tions on this subject, all of them corroborating 
the statement, ‘frozen fish will come alive again 
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when placed in a tub of water.” Quarterman 
& Son, of this city, inform us that the fish in the 
streams of Westchester county, N. Y., are fre- 
quently caught, thrown out, left to freeze, and 
are resuscitated when thawed. Mr. Cummings 
Martin, of Taftsville, Vt., caught suckers out of 
White River, Vt., flung them on the ice, allowed 
them to be there for hours until they were ap- 
parently frozen through, and would rattle in the 
basket like pine knots. When thawed out in 
cold water, they would wriggle and move 
about as good as new. J. H. Bacon, of West- 
chester, Mass., says he has taken tom-cod out 
of the river, allowed them to freeze, carried them 
to Boston, and has seen them come alive when 
thawed. William Rummel of Jersey city, N, J., 
caught some perch in the Hackensack river, in 
1836, which froze quickly; he carried them to mar- 
ket, which was very dull ; he then packed them in 
snow for three weeks, and after this, when apply- 
ing pump water to them, every twenty-five in 
thirty swam about in the tub. He says that if 
fish be frozen in moderate weather, and take a 
long time to do so, they will not return to life. 
tobert Pike, of Wakefield, N. H., says he has 
caught brook trout in January,which froze through 
in a few minutes, and which, after five hours, when 
he took them home and put them in a tub of 
cold water, swam around quite lively. Thomas 
Power, of Hudson, N. Y., says he has seen fish 
which were frozen as hard as rock, come to life 
when thawed in cold water. The fish were yellow 
perch found in the Hudson river. 


D. H. Quail, of Philadelphia, noticing the 
statement of Prof. Lathrop, says he has caught 
fish in New Jersey, near Fortescue’s Beach, in 
winter in Delaware Bay, in the following manner, 
which is interesting ; he says, “‘ having procured a 
small boat, we dragged it into the ponds that 
were formed on the marsh by high tides, and 
which were frozen over nearly hard enough to 
bear the boat ; then commenced the sport; one 
would stand in front to break the way, another 
push the boat-along, the third with a small crab 
net would scoop up the fish, which could be seen 
upon the bottom frozen as stiff as bones—the 
were all large pereh. 1 caught half a bushel, 
which, when taken home and put into a tub of 
cold water from the well, in a short time were 
swimming about quite lively. 


Mr. B. M. Douglass, of East Springfield, 
Conn., says he has caught perch, pickeral, trout 
and carp in winter, allowed them to freeze, 
carried them for miles and when thawed out in 
well water, not one in six but would come to 
life. He adds, they can be carried to any dis- 
tance if kept frozen, but if not frozen quickly 
after being caught, “they will not come to;” 
this he has always noticed. By this it appears 
that if a considerable time elapses between the 
period when the fish are taken out of the river and 
frozen, they cannot be resuscitated. Ransom 


the subject. 














Cook of Saratoga, N. Y., a very observing man, 
adds a new fact to this store of information on 
He says, that all fish which have 
been frozen and resuscitated have 
sight destroyed—they all become 
tific Am. 


For Friends’ Review. 
WE ARE PASSING. 
We are passing. we are passing, 
As the hues that gild the rose, 
As the fleecy cloud of summer, 
As the wintry wind that blows ; 
As the dew drop of the morning, 
As the transient shower of rain— 
We are passing, never, never 
To return again! 


We are passing as the snowflake 
In the sun's meridian beam : 
As the colours of the rainbow, 
As the waters of the stream, 
As the lake's ascending \ apours, 
As the bubbles of the sea:— 
We are ever, ever passing 
To eternity! 


We are passing, we are passing, 
Yet how often unawares, 
From the plea-ures of our chi!dhood, 
And our manhood’s many cares ; 
From the joys, and loves, and treasures, 
That entice our hearts to stay :— 
We are passing—ah, I feel it— 
From them all away. 


We are passing, we are passing, 
To a region all unknown; 

To a land which mortal vision 
Never yet has rested on ; 

To a land—how dim, how distant! 
Shrouded in mysterious night, 

From whose far off bourne no trav'ler 
Has ever turned his flight. 


Man may tame the winged light‘nings, 
And with ocean’s breakers play a 
He may trace the whirling planets 
Through their orbits far away ; 
He may count the stars of heaven— 
But the Power, the unseen Hand 
That impels them ever onward, 
He may ne’er command. 


We are passing! Mark how swiftly 
Scenes around us seem to fly, | 

Like the shadows in the moonlight, 
When a cloud comes oer thesky. 

We are passing. as the millions 
Who, for aye, have gone before, 

And whose very names have perished, 
To be known no more. 


We are passing! In that region, 
Where our footsteps surely tend, 
Time eternity embraces— 
Rolling ages never end ; 
Yet for him who humbly walketh 
Through this varied earthly day, 
Waiteth there a life, whose glory 
Passeth not away! 


Richmond, Ind., First month, 1852. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrrcn.—The steamship Pacific arrived at New 
York on the 2ist, bringing Liverpool dates to the 
10th inst. 


EncLanp.—The English papers contain no news 
of general interest. 

Carmichael and Brett have contracted with the 
Belgian Government for the formation of a subma- 
rine telegraph between Belgium and England. They 
are to have a monopoly for ten years, and the Go- 
vernments are to have priority in the transmission 
of messages. 

The Anti-Corn-Law League has been renewed. 


France.—The elections were progressing. Nearly 
all the members elected belong to the Government 
party, a few only of the opposition candidates be- 
ing elected. In the third district, the most import- 
ant one in France, General Cavaignac was returned. 
The President has attacked the most important 
literary institutions of France. The whole of the 
present system of public instruction is to be discon- 
tinued ; the College of France is to be abolished 
the Ministry of Public Instruction suppressed, and 
the whole of that department made a simple divi- 
sion in the department of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. The Normal School of Paris is to be sup- 
pressed, and no school established without authority 
trom Government. The object appears to be to 
throw education entirely into the hands of the 
priesthood. The Bank of France has reduced its 
rate of discount to three per cent. 

The Swiss staff officers in Paris have been order- 
ed to return immediately to Switzerland. It is said 
that the difficulties between France and Switzerland 
have been arranged for the preseut. 

The opinion that peace will be maintained was 
gaining ground in Paris. 


Bexorvm has effected a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with England. 


Germayxy.—Great distress prevails in Germany, 
occasioned by the scarcity of provisions. In Li- 
thuania, bands of a to forty persons overrun 
the country, carrying off whatever grain they can 
find on the farms. Sickness and death have fear- 
fully increased, and a renewal of the hunger-fever 
of 1847-8 is anticipated. The population of the 
Thuringian Forest are leaving the country, and in 
the Oberland of Weimar, a whole parish emigrated 
en masse. 

Letters from Bremen state that emigration from 
that port is now taking place to an extent unknown 
in ' previous season. The trains have been bring- 
ing, during the last ten days, 600 emigrants each, 
and the consequent bustle of the town is quite ex- 
citing. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 5th instant says: 

‘‘ The Presideut of the French Republic has ad- 
dressed to the Courts of Vienna, Berlin and St. 
Petersburgh, fresh despatches relative to the policy 
which he intends to pursue. In those notes Louis 
Napoleon gives reiterated assurances of his pacific 
intentions, and expresses his hope that the peace of 
Europe will not bedisturbed. He likewise hints 
hat the French army probably will soon be reduced, 
if the internal state of the country will permit of it. 

‘“‘Russta.—The works on the railway from St. 
Petersburgh to Warsaw are being carried on with 
extraordinary activity. The number of workmen at 
present exceeds 10,000, and they work during part 
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of the night. All the rails necessary forthe immense 
line are to be delivered by the end of July, and the 
contracts for the supply of locomotives have just 
been signed.” 


Turxey.—A = disarming of rajahs (Turk- 
ish militia) in ja, has taken place, a widely 
spread conspiracy to overturn the Government hav- 
ing been discovered. Every part of the Austrian 
frontier is defended by large bodies of Turkish 
troops, and neither Turks nor Christians are allowed 
to pass into Austria. 


Inpia.— Accounts have been received of the 
breaking out of war in Burmah between the British 
and native authorities. 


Utan.—Late accounts from Salt Lake state that 
a seat of government for that territory has been 
located in Pauvan Valley on Chalk Creek, called 
oy by the Indians. Arrangements have been 
made to commence building the State House and 
other edifices in the Spring. The new city is to be 
named Fillmore, and the county Millard. The In- 
dians in the neighborhood appeared friendly. At 
Coal Creek. about twenty-five miles south of Fill- 
more, a settlement has been formed and prepa- 
rations made for commencing the manufacture of 
iron. 


NortHern Mexico.—lIntelligence has been re- 
ceived that Carvajal has been captured by General 
Harney and brought to Brownsville as a prisoner. 


New Grenapa.—The law passed by the New 
Grenadian Congress, for the emancipation of all the 
slaves in that Republic, was carried into effect on 
the first day of the present year. The law granted 
remuneration to the Gavehaliers in nominal bonds 
on the Government ; but the emancipation was vir- 
tually unconditional, as these bonds could not be 
sold for five per cent. of their nominal! value. 


Domestic. Concress.—On the 15th inst. a peti- 
tion was presented to the Senate from the citizens 
of Carson’s Valley, asking a government for them- 
selves distinct from that of Utah, and stating that 
Utah and California are alike difficult of access by 
them, and powerless to afford protection, in conse- 
— of perpetual snows and large tribes of In- 

ians between their Valley and those places. 

The joint resolution for the extension of the Ca- 
pitol, which had been returned from the House with 
an amendment increasing the appropriation to half 
a million of dollars, was taken up, and was debated 
at considerable length. 

On the 17th the bill making a grant of land to 
Iowa, for railroad purposes, passed the Senate— 
yeas 30, nays 10. 

The bill granting land to Missouri to aid in the 
construction of railroads in that State, after being 
amended so as to conform, in its provisions, with 
the lowa bill, was ordered to be engrossed. 

Bills granting land to Arkansas and Alabama, for 
similar purposes, were also ordered to be engrossed. 


PexnsYLvania LeGisLature.—On the 18th inst. 
the bill repealing the 6th section of the act of 1847, 
forbidding the use of the jails of this Commonwealth 
for the detention of persons claimed as fugitive 
slaves, after a lengthy discussion and the rejection 
of sundry amendments, passed the Senate by a vote 
of 21 yeas to 12 nays, bill is the same as that 
passed at the last session and vetoed by Governor 
Johaston. 





